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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 


principles and causes on which their happiness depends. 


-- James Monroe 
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Threat of Inflation 
Grows More Serious 


Pressure of Rising Prices Already 
Felt by Large Sections of 
U. S. Population 


TRAGIC POSSIBILITIES SEEN 
Few Developments Would Cause More 


Suffering to American People 
Than Wild inflation” 














Perhaps the greatest problem con- 
fronting the American people—next 
to winning the war—is the threat of 
inflation. The inflation issue was 
directly involved in the heated con- 
troversy in the House of Representa- 
tives over the farm subsidy program. 
It is also figuring prominently in the 
new tax bill, taken up by the House 
a few days ago, and now ready for 
discussion by the Senate. Behind the 
immediate issues involved in labor’s 
demands for higher wages there also 
lurks the inflation problem. It has 
indeed become the nation’s No. 1 
problem on the home front. 

The American people as a whole 
are already feeling the effects of a 
certain measure of inflation. We are 
now in the midst of a mild inflation. 
It is manifesting itself by the increase 
in prices which we note for certain 
food items, for clothing, and for other 
articles, which, together, make up the 
cost of living. It was reported late 
last month that between September 
15 and October 15 the cost of living 
in the nation’s large cities jumped 
four-tenths of one per cent. In some 
cities food prices alone increased 
more than one per cent during the 
month. 


Creeping Inflation 

Now, it would appear to many 
people that an increase of four-tenths 
of one per cent in living costs can 
hardly be considered inflation. And 
it is not, indeed, wild inflation. But 
it is a continuation of the trend that 
has been constant since the outbreak 
of the war in Europe in September, 
1939. Between September 15 and 
October 15, the increase was only 
four-tenths of one per cent. But liv- 
ing costs have risen 5.6 per cent since 
September 15, 1942, and they have 
jumped 23.5 per cent since January 
1, 1941. 

It is in this constant trend that the 
present danger lies, for it is a creep- 
ing inflation which, unless arrested, 
may gain momentum and finally en- 
gulf the nation in a wild and un- 
controllable inflation. As we shall 
see, no disaster short of war itself 
would bring greater hardship and 
suffering to the American people as a 
whole than a period of wild inflation. 
Few could escape its evil effects and 
the ultimate consequences are not 
difficult to foresee. 

In previous issues of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER, we have discussed cer- 
tain aspects of the problem and 
enumerated the more important 
Causes of the present inflationary 
trend. The scarcity of goods for 
civilians, coupled with the larger in- 

(Concluded on page 6) . 
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Protection for ourselves and our foxholes 





Requirements for Success 
By Walter E. Myer 
Your High School Record—Does It Count? is the title of a book edited by 
Robert D. Falk, state high school supervisor of South Dakota, published recently 
by the South Dakota Press of Pierre. This book, among other things, reprints 
a number of letters from business executives, in which these employers give 
their opinions about the qualities that make for success. The following quo- 
tations are from one of these letters— a letter from an important accounting firm: 


“I am pleased to give you some facts which are taken from a government . 


publication, the Monthly Labor Review for February, 1936. 

“Seventy-five corporations were asked to list, from their own experience, 
the most common causes for the discharge of office and clerical workers. 
Following, in brief, are the results of this study. 

“About 10 per cent of the people who lost their positions lost them because 
they lacked specific skills in shorthand, typing, English, bookkeeping, the use 
of office machines and the like. The thing that may be surprising to you, 
however, is that the approximeie remaining 90 per cent were discharged because 
they were considered deficient in certain character traits. Among those which 
led in importance were: noncooperation, carelessness, maine lack of ambition, 
dishonesty, lack of courtesy. 

“It is my wish that these facts could be impressed upon students every- 
where. Business today has a place and will continue to have a place for young 
people of quality, and to my mind the high school offers one of the finest 
opportunities to develop desirable attitudes.” 

Here is something to think about. It isn’t mere theory or preaching or 
something a teacher has thought up. It is a record taken from the experience 
of business executives. Employers, of course, must have men and women who 
are competent, who are skilled at their jobs. But they must also have workers 
who are dependable, industrious, cooperative, honest, and courteous. And 
too few people possess these qualities. That is why so many lose their jobs. 
Schools are partly to blame for this. Nearly all the emphasis in school is upon 
information, knowledge, competence, good work. Not enough attention is 
given to character and personality. But no one can put all the blame on his 
school if he is lacking in the traits of character which make for success and 
happiness. Each individual is responsible for his own moral and social devel- 
opment, and this is a responsibility which no thoughtful person will neglect. 






Germany's Future 


Debated by Alllies 


Campaign of Psychological War- 
fare Mapped to Supple- 
ment Military Plans 


BIG PROBLEMS TO BE FACED 








Agreement Amon Three Is Vital 
to Successfu Plc Toward 
Germany After 





When the foreign secretaries of the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia met in Moscow last month, 
they came to a general agreement 
on war and peace policies. They 
thus paved the wiy for a later meet- 
ing of the heads of the three govern- 
ments, President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Premier 
Stalin. At this later and more 
authoritative conference, specific 
plans were to be developed; plans 
for a united military and psycho- 
logical campaign that would bring 
Germany to defeat. 

Chief dependence is, of course, be- 
ing placed upon military operations. 
There is good reason to believe that 
even though German morale remains 
strong, the Allies, driving forward 
from the east, the south and the west, 
and from the air over Germany, can 
eventually beat down opposition and 
win a decisive victory. But if the 
Germans fight to the end of their 
endurance, they can probably con- 
tinue their resistance for a long time. 
Our experience in Italy gives some 
indication of how hard it will be to 
drive the Germans back from their 
far-flung frontiers and invade the 
Reich itself. 


Psychological Warfare 

The Allies hope, therefore, that 
they will not be obliged to fight every 
mile of the way to Berlin; that the 
German people, foreseeing defeat, 
will give up the fight as they did in 
1918. That is why it is thought worth 
while to carry on psychological as 
well as military warfare. Efforts are 
being made to convince the Germans 
that it would be better for them to 
stop fighting. 

The intensified air warfare is a 
part of this campaign of education. 
The Germans are being shown that 
the effects of long-continued resist- 
ance will be disastrous to them. One 
after another of their cities are being 
subjected té terrific punishment. The 
recent raids on Berlin prove that they 
have no effective protection from such 
raids; that even their best guarded 
city may be laid to ruin. What has 
happened to Hamburg and Berlin and 
a number of other places may happen 
to any city in the country. Nowhere 
can the people feel secure. Wherever 
they may be, they know that their 
own turn may come next. If this 
work of annihilation goes on, it may 
shatter German nerves. 

The Nazi leaders are trying to bol- 
ster German resistance by telling the 
people what will happen if they 
break and the Allies win. They are 
saying that defeat in the war means 

(Continued on page 3) 
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RINGING the European war to its 
grand climax with the opening 
of a second front will involve more 
than history-making battles. It will 
also involve one of the mightiest or- 
ganizing jobs ever attempted. Ac- 
cording to latest reports, a new coali- 
tion strategy is being worked out so 
that when the big push comes, Rus- 
sian, British, and American military 
men will join forces to effect its vic- 
torious conclusion. 

Although it has not yet been offi- 
cially announced, it seems almost 
certain that our chief of staff, Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, will be the 
man to direct this tremendous oper- 
ation. Before Christmas he is ex- 
pected to set up his new headquarters 
in London, turning over his duties as 
chief of staff to the present deputy 
chief, General Joseph T. McNarney. 
Eventually the plan—according to 
reports—is for General Eisenhower 
to replace General Marshall in Wash- 
ington. 

Everything in General Marshall's 
background indicates that he has the 
twin qualifications his new task will 
call for. Both in the First World 
War and in the present conflict, he 
has demonstrated that he is an ex- 
pert strategist—by leading actual 
field operations in the earlier conflict 
and by helping to work out our 
global plans at the famous confer- 
ences of United Nations leaders in 
this one. His work as chief of staff 
has left no doubt about his ability as 
an organizer. 

Perhaps no job in the world de- 
mands more organizing ability than 
it : the one a general staff must do. A 
general staff must know all about the 
enemy—its supplies, its manpower, 
its leadership. It must plan the small- 
est details of great operations in- 
volving more men than there are in 
some whole states. It must make 
sure that supplies are on the spot 
when they are needed. Other 
branches of the Army carry 
out all these things, but all 
depend on the quality of 
plans made by the general 
staff. 

General Marshall started 
out as head of the general 
staff in 1939. Since that time, 
he has directed the building 
up of a small military force 
into a large and great one. 
Almost immediately after he 
took over, he began putting 
his ideas to test. One of his 
most important experiments 
was the staging of mass ma- 
neuvers. In the winter of 
1939, 70,000 men were put in 
the field for weeks of mimic 
warfare, in which they 
learned something about 
actual battle conditions and 
the supplies and tactics they 
required. 

Unlike most of our leading 
military men, General Mar- 
shall did not go to West 
Point. He developed military 
ambitions at an early age, 
listening to his father and his uncle 
tell of their experiences in the Civil 
War. But when he was ready for 
college, his father—a Democrat in a 
Republican state—could not arrange 
his appointment to West Point. He 
went to Virginia Military Institute 
instead. 

When Marshall was graduated in 
1901, he was commissioned a second 

























































































Gen. George C. Marshall 


lieutenant of infantry in the Regular 
Army and went to the Philippines. 
Although he was there only until 
1903, he had a chance to show some- 
thing of his talent for organization. 
Pronouncing Marshall’s plan for the 
defense of Manila the best he had 
ever seen, his departmental com- 
mander called Marshall “the greatest 
military genius of America since 
Stonewall Jackson.” 

In the First World War, Marshall 
distinguished himself still more no- 
tably. He was a captain on the gen- 


eral staff of the First Division in- 


1917; In a year he was promoted to 
the rank of colonel. By that time he 
had participated in the battles of St. 
Mihiel, Aisne-Marne, and Cantigny. 

In September, 1918, Marshall was 
chief of operations of a section of 
the First Army. A large part of the 
American force had to be trans- 
ferred from St. Mihiel to the Meuse- 
Argonne. Marshall arranged the 
transfer of 500,000 troops and 2,700 
guns in less than two weeks, organ- 
ized the supplies, and planned the 
attack. He is largely credited with 
the success of the whole offensive 
because of this piece of work which 
has been termed one of the finest in 
the entire history of the First World 
War. 

After the Armistice, Marshall was 
an aide to General Pershing for five 
years. He rose slowly, achieving the 
rank of brigadier general in 1936. In 
1938, Marshall was chief of the War 
Plans Division of the general staff. 
In October of that year, General 
Craig, then chief of staff, called him 
to serve as his deputy. In July, 1939, 
Craig retired, and Marshall took his 
place, being promoted over the heads 
of many generals who outranked him. 

General Marshall is tall, lean, and 
athletic. Although he is over 60, he 
rides, dances, and plays tennis vigor- 
ously. One of his favorite leisure 


General George C. Marshall 


activities is surf fishing at his sum- 
mer home on Fire Island, just off 
New York. . 

Although he is known as a strict 
disciplinarian, General Marshall is 
far from being a martinet. He has 
a way of getting along with all sorts 
of people, and this quality has en- 
abled him to get the most out of his 
subordinates. 
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The Gilbert and Marshall Islands 


Vital Pacific Islands 


HE Gilbert and Marshall Islands, 

victims of our latest thrust in the 
South Pacific, are both part of the 
great archipelago. known as Micro- 
nesia. This chain of tiny atolls— 
each one a fringe of coral suirround- 
ing a lagoon—stretches in a 2,000- 
mile arc from a point just east of the 
Philippines. The Gilberts form the 
easternmost group in this arc, and 
the Marshalls are slightly west of 
them. 

All the islands in both the Gilbert 
and Marshall groups are small and 
almost completely barren. Taken to- 
gether, the 16 islands of the Gilbert 
group have an area of only about 
166 square miles—little more than 
half the area of New York City. The 
24 Marshall Islands are still smaller. 
None of these little flakes of land 
rises more than 15 feet above sea 
level. All are mere beaches where 
only rough grass and a few palm 
trees can grow. 

The natives of the Gilbert and 
Marshall Islands are a blend of the 
brown-skinned Polynesians and the 
darker people of New Guinea and 
the Solomons. They live primitively, 
spending most of their time sailing 
and fishing. In their strong, light 
boats they make voyages hundreds 
of miles out in the Pacific. Because 
of the barrenness of the islands, fish 
and coconuts are leading foods for 
the natives. Copra, the dried meat 
of the coconut, is their only export. 

Until war started in the Pacific, 
the Gilbert and Marshall Islands 
were among the world’s half-for- 
gotten areas. At the end of the last 
century the great powers did begin 
to see them as possible strategic 
bases, but they did little more than 
lay claim to them. The Gilbert Is- 
lands came under British control 
while the Marshalls became German 
possessions. 

When defeat in the First World 
War lost Germany her colonies, the 
Marshall Islands were given to Japan 
as mandates. Secretly, the Japanese 
began to build them up as bases. 
A few days after Pearl Harbor, they 
seized the Gilberts as well. 

Immediately, the Japanese began 
to turn Makin and Tarawa, two of 
the largest islands of the group, into 
air bases. Makin was to serve as a 
seaplane base from which attacks 
might be launched on the shipping 


between Hawaii and Australia. Thus 
the whole group became a new link 
in Japan’s chain of island defenses in 
the Pacific and a vital base for offen- 
sive operations as well. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
Gilbert Islands, the United States 
Navy attacked Makin Island two 
times before the recent invasion in 
the effort to “soften” its defenses. 

Tarawa Island, where fighting now 
centers, is the largest and most im- 
portant of the Gilbert group. It is 
an atoll 22 miles long. Nine min- 
iature islands and a number of still 
smaller ones, ranged unevenly 
around a lagoon, comprise its land 
area. These islets have been de- 
veloped into fine landing strips, and 
the island as a whole is the site of 
Japan’s chief air base in the area. 

Makin is next in importance to 
Tarawa. When the Japanese held it, 
it served as an auxiliary air base to 
Tarawa. Located north of Tarawa, 
it is closest to the Marshall Islands 
and also served as a connecting link 
with Japanese holdings there. 

There are several important objec- 
tives gained in the capture of these 
two islands. Holding Makin Island, 
we have a new set of bombing tar- 
gets within the 800-mile range. From 
Makin, at least a half dozen strategic 
islands, including the phosphate is- 
land of Nauru, are within tle de- 
sired radius. Although Truk, Japan’s 
key South Pacific base, is some 1,400 
miles from Makin, the capture of the 
Gilbert Islands now brings our 
forces an important step nearer to 
the center of Japan’s Pacific holdings. 

An equally great advantage to be 
gained from the capture of the Gil- 
bert Islands relates to supply. The 
fighting in the South Pacific is so 
much a matter of vast distances and 
barren holdings, where every item 
needed for the maintenance of our 
forces must come in from outside, 
that supply has been a major prob- 
lem. 

The most direct route to the South 
Pacific from the United States goes 
in a straight line from the Hawaiian 
Islands to Australia. Because of the 
fact that the Japanese have held the 
Gilbert and Marshall Islands, it has 
been necessary for our shipping to 
detour about 500 miles southward, 
passing among the Ellice Islands, 
which we hold. 
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Future of Germany Debated by Allies 


(Continued from page 1) 


that the German nation will be de- 
stroyed, that it will be broken into 
a number of separate states, and 
that the people themselves will be 
subjected to terrible atrocities, 


If the Germans’ will to fight is to. 


be broken, the Allies must counteract 
the Nazi propaganda. They cannot 
truthfully tell the German people 
that the United Nations, if victorious, 
will give them a soft peace, or that 
the terms to be imposed upon them 
will be easy. But they can promise 
that there will not be wholesale 
slaughter of the people and that Ger- 
many will not be destroyed. They 
can at least dispel some of the un- 
certainty in the minds of the Ger- 
mans and can let the people of that 
country know fairly definitely what 
their losing the war would mean. 

But before the Allies can effec- 
tively carry on a campaign of that 
kind, they must know what they in- 
tend to do with Germany after they 
win the war. There has been no 
general agreement on that point. The 
leaders of the United Nations have 
not been able to tell the Germans 
what they intend to do because they 
themselves have not agreed upon a 
policy. That is one of the reasons 
why it was decided that President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Premier Stalin should get to- 
gether and formulate fairly definite 
peace plans. 


Problems to Be Faced 


Wo one supposes that these leaders 
can or will set forth a complete 
program. Perhaps Mr. Stalin is in a 
position to decide what sort of pro- 
gram Russia will support, but Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt must 
have the approval of their own peo- 
ple. They can act only if they are 
supported by public opinion. The 
people themselves in the democratic 
countries will have much to do with 
the decision as to what shall be done 
with Germany and with other ques- 
tions regarding peace terms. 

These problems are, however, be- 
ing studied by the leaders of the 
Allied governments and certain de- 
cisions are being made. Some of the 
questions which must be dealt with 
are being mapped out. Among the 
issues are these: 

Shall a harsh peace be imposed 
upon Germany? Without a doubt, 
the terms in many respects will be 
severe. But it is probable that they 
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will not be made hard merely for the 
sake of punishing the Germans, of 
humiliating them, or of making them 
suffer. The object will not be revenge 
but rather the establishment of con- 
ditions under which Germany’s 
neighbors and the rest of the world 
will be made safe from future ag- 
gression. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
editor of Foreign Affairs, puts it this 
way: “The one standard by which we 
shall measure every step will be 
whether it increases or diminishes our 
security. We shall try this time to 
remember how close we came to de- 
struction, and the grim sacrifices by 
which at the last moment we saved 
ourselves from it. Without vindic- 
tiveness, but without apology or com- 
punction, we shall assign each of our 
beaten enemies his necessary role.” 
In the case of every proposed meas- 
ure, the question will be not whether 
the Germans deserve it, but whether 
it will make peace and order more 
secure. 

What provision will be made for 
governing Germany after the armed 
forces of that nation have surren- 
dered? It is probable that the armies 
of the United Nations will occupy 
Germany for a time—how long a 
time future events will determine. 
The United Nations will take general 
charge of things. This duty will not 
be placed upon either the English, 
the Americans, or the Russians alone, 
but upon all three of 
them. It is very likely 
that a council, composed 
of representatives of the 
three great Allies, will 
be established. This 
council will be respon- 
sible for establishing 
and maintaining order 
in Germany. 


One of the first tasks 
of a council of this kind 
will undoubtedly be to 
get the cooperation of 
anti-Nazi elements in 
Germany. When the 
Allies go in they will 
find Nazis in control of 
all branches of the gov- 
ernment. The cities and 
the local districts, as 
well as the national 
government, are run by 

_ them. These Nazis will, 
of course, be removed 
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The Allies will not want to take on 
the job of handling the detailed ad- 
ministrative work in all the cities, 
villages, and towns. They will try 
to find Germans who are opposed to 
Hitlerism to take over this work, 
under the general direction of the 
Allied council. 

It should easily be possible to find 
Germans of that kind. Hitler has 
never had all his people with him. 
At the last free election in Germany, 
which occurred only a few months 
before he took over the government, 
only about 37 per cent—a little more 
than one-third—of the Germans 
voted for the Nazis. After the war 
started, a great majority undoubtedly 
loyally supported the German cause, 
and a majority may have felt very 
favorable to Hitler. Now that he 
seems to be losing the war, increas- 
ing numbers probably secretly op- 
pose him and his policies. 


Opponents of Nazis 

The German workmen who for- 
merly belonged to the labor unions, 
before they were disbanded by Hitler, 
the former members of the Social 
Democratic party, Catholics and 
Lutherans who have been persecuted 
by the Nazis, members of the old 
cooperative societies, Jews—in all 
these groups sincere opponents of 
Hitler and militarism may be found. 
Germans who have been exiled by 
the Nazis or who have fied from 
Nazi Germany, may be brought back 
in considerable numbers, and these 
‘classes of Germans may be called 
upon to take over the administrative 
jobs; that is, the offices of the village 
and town governments and a national 
German government as well. It may 
be assumed that at first the selection 
of these officials will be made by the 
Allied military authorities or by the 
Allied council. But when things get 
settled, the German people may be 
permitted to hold elections and choose 
their officers. 

Is there a good chance that a demo- 
cratic, nonmilitaristic government 
such as has been described could ob- 
tain the support of the German people 
and be permanent? In other words, 
is there a good prospect that the Ger- 
man people themselves will turn 
away from aggressive and militaristic 
policies and support a peaceful, demo- 
cratic government? 

That is a question which cannot be 
answered at this time. We all hope 


that this will happen. Such a devel- 
opment would offer the best chance 
for the establishment of ‘permanent 
peace in the world. If the Germans 
do not themselves turn away from 
militarism, if they remain militaristic 
and aggressive at heart, and if they 
do not of their own accord support a 
peaceful government, the United Na- 
tions will be obliged to hold Germany 
in subjection permanently. 

That will be a very hard thing to 
do. If the peace-loving nations find 
it necessary to devote a large part of 
their energies to holding down some- 
thing like 80,000,000 Germans, the 
strain on them will be severe. It will 
be hard, under such circumstances, to 
guarantee peaceful development any- 
where in the world. The big Allies 
will have to maintain large arma- 
ments. They cannot demilitarize as 
they hope to do. 

Furthermore, it will be hard to get 
them to cooperate year after year 
over a long period of time in this 
work of occupying and governing a 
large section of Europe. Will the 
American people, for example, agree 
for years to keep armies in Europe? 
We will have our own problems after 
the war, problems of unemployment 
and of economic adjustment. We 
will feel the strain of a great debt. 
Busy as we will be with these prob- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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“What does your little boy want to be, IF he 
grows up?” 


O'MALLEY IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Two hillbillies were driving along a 
coun road. 

“We're coming to a large city,” said 
one. 

“How do you know?” asked the 
other. 

“We're hitting more people,” ex- 
plained the first. —ScRIPPAGE 





Most conversations these days con- 
sist of beefing about the gas or gassing 
about the beef. 

—PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


“T didn’t know I had a buck in my 
ket,” said Le voice on the crowded 
adding, “if it is my 
—Milwaukee JOURNAL 


“Should I qparry @ girl who can take 
a joke?” 
t’s the only kind you'll get.” 
—LABOR 
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A man his wig in the street, 
p> Rad. it up and handed it 
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hair restorer I have ever seen.” 
—SELECTED 


“T’m sorry, old man, but I make it 
ruins 








a rule never to | money. It 
friendship. 

“Well, we never were vest x2 
might t call wonderfully good , 





A girl turned at 
two silver bars Ay q 
One. of her friends ok your 
boy friend a captain?” 
ess, no,” she said. “Two 
lieutenants.” —SELECTED 
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The Story of the Week 


The Score Against Japan 


Recent weeks have seen a stepping 
up of the war against Japan as well 
as spectacular blows against the 
Axis in Europe. We summarize some 
of the most important developments 
in the Far Eastern theater of war: 


The Pacific 

At this writing, the Gilbert Islands 
are in American hands, bringing 
Allied forces within the second line 
of Japanese Pacific defenses. It is 
expected that the Marshalls, which 
have already been heavily bombed, 
will be our next invasion targets in 
this region. 

There are important enemy air 
bases on this group of atolls as well 
as in the Gilberts. The islands of 
Mili and Jaluit, among the southern- 
most of the group, are especially im- 
portant in this regard. Rebuilding of 
the captured installations in the Gil- 
berts and. additional bombing to 
soften up resistance in the Marshalls 
will be necessary before Allied forces 
can repeat their Gilbert successes in 
the island group to the north. 

To the south and east, fighting is 
still going on in Bougainville Island 
in the Solomons. Here, as in New 
Guinea, our forces are advancing. In 
the latter action, Australian troops 
are playing an important part against 
the Japanese. 


Shipping Battle 

In the early years of the war, the 
Allies in Europe faced a serious 
problem because of their dependence 
upon supplies which must be trans- 
ported from the United States, parts 
of the British Empire, and other dis- 
tant points. The long shipping routes 
were highly vulnerable to the at- 
tacks of enemy submarines. 


In the Far East, Japan’s island out- 
posts are in much the same position 
—their strength depends on the suc- 
cess with which supplies can be got- 
ten to them from the far-off produc- 
tion centers of the mother country. 
American strategists are taking full 
advantage of this fact by greatly en- 
larging our Navy’s submarine arm. 

American submarines have al- 
ready taken high toll of Japanese 
shipping. But next year, they hope 
to destroy the part of Japan’s cargo 
fleet (estimated at roughly two- 
thirds) which is still functioning. 
The Navy is now recruiting men to 





THIS NEW AIRCRAFT CARRIER, recently commissioned at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, is named 


in honor of the heroes of Bataan. 


train for submarine duty. While en- 
larging its supply of submarine offi- 
cers and men, it is also promoting a 
larger program of submarine con- 
struction. 


Chinese Gains 

Japan’s most recent efforts in 
China have been concentrated in 
Hunan province, in the central part 
of the country. Two things make the 
outcome of the drive highly impor- 
tant. One is the fact that this prov- 
ince is the heart of China’s “rice 
bowl,” the fertile region which sup- 
plies much of the food for her people. 
The other is that several of its cities 
are transportation centers, leading to 
Chungking, Chinese capital and 
center of resistance. 

One such city is Changteh, scene of 
an epic battle which, at this writing, 
is still in progress. After throwing 
back a Japanese attack in which 
poison gas as well as air power and 
artillery were used, the Chinese are 
preparing for a street-by-street de- 
fense. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek has given special praise to the 
defenders of Changteh. 

Chinese resistance has been 
strengthened recently by the progress 
of a new military highway now being 
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MARINES ON BOUGAINVILLE ISLAND. General view of beach at Bougainville Island as U. S. 
Marines landed. A steady stream of boats makes the trip back to transports in background for 
more men and supplies. 


constructed between India and 
China. American Army engineers 
recently brought the road into Burma 
—across its first international 
boundary. When it is finished, it 
will join the old Burma Road, still in 


-the hands of the Japanese, to serve 


as a new pipe line for sending sup- 
plies to the Chinese. 


Test Results 


Several weeks ago, there appeared 
in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER a test on 
the Far East and Pacific Area. This 
test was prepared by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, which has now 
tabulated the returns from schools 
all over the country. Of the returns 
thus far tabulated, the following re- 
sults were obtained: A total of 729 
schools gave the test in 2,219 classes. 
Approximately 44,000 students took 
the test. 

It will be recalled that the test 
contained 51 questions. The average 
nationwide score was 28, indicating 
that the average student answered 
a little more than half of the ques- 
tions correctly. For the various high 
school grades the median scores were 
as follows: ninth grade—26 correct 
answers; tenth grade—24; eleventh 
grade—28; twelfth grade—30 correct 
answers. 


Vichy, 1943 


In July, 1940, Marshal Henri 
Pétain, hero of the First World War, 
undertook to lead his country 
through the defeat of the second. 
Almost his first action was to preside 
over a change in the French govern- 
ment—one which turned the Third 
Republic into a corporate state along 
fascist lines. : 

While Pétain was never as ar- 
dently pro-Nazi as his right-hand 
man, Pierre Laval, his policy as chief 
of state was definitely one of com- 
promise with the conquerors. Ob- 
structions for the United Nations and 
snubs for the Frenchmen who kept 
up the fight under General de Gaulle 


were the order of the day, even 


though Pétain, unlike Laval, pro- 
tested the harsher German measures 
against his countrymen. 

As the war has progressed, two 


things have become increasingly evi- 
dent. First: the United Nations and 
not the Axis will win the war. Sec- 
ond: because of this, Frenchmen 
both in and out of France are turning 
more ‘and more toward the Commit- 
tee of National Liberation for their 
leadership. ° 

In the light of these facts, Pétain 
recently attempted to compromise 
again. He tried to defy the Germans, 
disown Laval as his successor, and 
promise a return to the constitution 
of the Third Republic. He prepared 
a speech, bequeathing governmental 
power to a national assembly in the 
event of his death. 

But to Laval and the Germans 
Pétain is still an important tool. 
Together, they suppressed the speech. 
Latest reports are that the aged mar- 
shal is a prisoner as German rule 
goes on through Laval. His resigna- 
tion refused, Pétain has been con- 
demned to continue as a figurehead 
for a dying régime. 


Paying for UNRRA 


The delegates to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration meeting in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, have decided that 
enemy and ex-enemy nations shall 
pay for whatever UNRRA operations 
are undertaken in their territories. 
The United Nations will not provide 
homes for bombed-out Berliners, or 
send in medical care should epidem- 
ics start in any of the Axis countries, 
or take any steps toward rehabilita- 
tion of the enemy without first re- 
ceiving full payment for their serv- 
ices. 

As plans stand now, payment will 
be exacted in the form of goods 
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Herbert H. Lehman, director of UNRRA, dis- 
cusses relief problems with the mayor of At- 
lantic City, Thomas D. Taggart. 


which can be used in the rehabilita- 
tion of other nations which the Axis 
has devastated and depleted. Espe- 
cially, the delegates believe, seeds 
and fertilizer to start European agri- 
culture on the way to peacetime pro- 
ductiveness can be taken from Ger- 
many and her satellites. 

This decision points the way to a 
reparations system—a program to 
make Germany and the nations allied 
with her pay for the damage of the 
war. Last time, the reparations ques- 
tion was badly settled. While imme- 
diately after the end of the war, 
France and the other Allies took 
some payment in German goods, 
most of the reparations were de- 
manded in money. 

The amounts of money demanded 
of Germany were staggeringly large. 
Trade and international finance 
problems added to the difficulty, and 
in the end Germany defaulted and 
did not pay. Many people believe 
that if reparations can be taken in 
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the form of goods to build up the 
occupied nations this time, a repe- 
tition of the world-wide economic 
disasters of the past 20 years can be 
avoided. 


Battle of Berlin 


Eleven months of aerial blitz 
brought down a total of 7,500 tons of 
bombs on London. At the time of the 
heaviest raid, in the spring of 1941, 
it looked as though one more blow 
of equal size might break British re- 
sistance. But as the size of German 
raids increased, so did the proportion 
of German losses until finally the 
Nazi air campaign was abandoned. 

Today the situation is entirely re- 
versed. Berlin, the R.A.F.’s latest 
bombing target, has already felt the 
destructive force of some 12,000 tons 
of bombs, dropped in raids so con- 
centrated that the people of the Ger- 
man capital cannot put out the fires 
of one attack before another starts. 
More than this, the Allied Bomber 
Command announces that, if neces- 
sary, up to 50,000 tons of explosives 
will be dropped on the city. Of great 
significance is the fact that as our 
raids have increased in size, the 
Berlin antiaircraft defenses have 
been overwhelmed and our losses 
proportionately lessened. 

It is not a desire to avenge the 
wrecked cities of the United Nations 
which prompts this history-making 
drive on Berlin. The city is of su- 
preme importance to the Axis war 
effort. More than 1,500 large plants 
and offices, representing all the major 
German industries, are within its 
limits. As the seat of the German 
government, Berlin is also the or- 
ganizational heart of the Axis in 
Europe. In importance to Germany, 
it has been compared to a combina- 
tion of New York City and Washing- 
ton. Both military strategy: and the 
smooth functioning of the home front 
economy are dependent upon the 
work of the government in Berlin. 


Poll Tax Again 


At least once in its life history, 
every recent American Congress has 
considered proposals for abolishing 
the poll tax. This year, a bill ban- 
ning this type of tax has already 
Passed the House. It is now awaiting 
action in the Senate, where the real 
fight—and eventual defeat—on simi- 
lar measures has always taken place. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 


THE NEW AND THE OLD. The war has made Cairo one of the most important centers of diplo- 
matic activity. 


Texas, and Virginia are the only 
states which still make payment of 
the poll tax a qualification for vot- 
ing. The argument against this prac- 
tice is that not all prospective voters 
are financially able to meet the tax, 
which usually amounts to several 
dollars. Opponents of the poll tax as 
a qualification for voting say it is 
undemocratic to deprive any citizen 
of his right to vote because of his 
economic status. 

Most of the congressmen who 
regularly oppose the idea of a federal 
law to do away with this type of 
taxation do so from another angle. 
They claim that regardless of the 
merits of the poll tax, Congress has 
no legal right to interfere with state 
control of voting procedure. 

When the Senate has killed anti- 
poll tax bills in the past, it has 
always done so by the filibuster 
method rather than by direct vote. 


Draft Law 


By the time this paper reaches its 
readers, the latest draft bill passed 
by the Senate may have become a 
law. This bill provides for radical 
changes in the government’s whole 
manpower policy. In effect, it does 
away with one of the most important 
devices the War Manpower Commis- 
sion used to channel our manpower 
into essential industry—the “work 
or fight” program. 

The new bill places fathers at the 
bottom of the list of draft eligibles 
regardless of their occupation. The 
past system, under which fathers in 
nonessential work could be drafted, 
was designed to make them change 
jobs and get into necessary work. 





Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey 


Under the new bill, President Roose- 
velt is empowered to delegate au- 
thority over Selective Service only 
to its present director, Major General 
Lewis Hershey. 

The framers of the new bill believe 
that the necessary manpower for the 
Army and Navy can be found by a 
review of the men now deferred, 
either for essential work or for rea- 
sons of health. The bill provides for 
the setting up of a commission of 
doctors to determine whether the 
physical standards of the armed 
services cannot be lowered. 


War Savings Contest 


High school students all over the 
country have been asked to take part 
in a new Treasury Department con- 
test on war savings. Entries in this 
contest consist of editorials or car- 
toons on subjects like “Why Buy 
War Bonds?” or “Students and the 
Fourth War Loan Drive,” or any 
others relating to war savings in the 
Schools at War Program. 

Contest editorials or cartoons must 
appear in the school paper, or on the 
school page of the local paper where 
there is no school publication, be- 
tween December 1, 1943, and Febru- 
ary 1, 1944. No word limit has been 
set for editorials. 

Entries should be sent to the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 
They must reach this address not 
later than Saturday, February 5, 
1944, Each contribution must be ac- 
companied by this information: name 
of student writer or artist, name and 
address of school, name and date of 
publication, statement of originality, 
and certification by teacher or ad- 
viser. 

One editorial and one cartoon will 
be chosen from each participating 
state, and three editorials and three 
cartoons will be selected nationally. 
Winners will receive special Treas- 
ury citations, and national winners 
will receive press and radio publicity 
on the national level. 


Canol 


In the spring of 1942, four months 
after Pearl Harbor, the United Na- 
tions were faced with the prospect 
of serious oil shortages. Japanese 
conquests were closing off the Far 
Eastern sources of supply. The Ger- 
mans were preparing for their 
mighty drive toward the oil of the 
middle east. At the same time, 
transportation of oil was made diffi- 
cult by a shortage of tankers and the 
rise of the submarine campaign. 

At this time, too, it seemed possible 
that the Japanese might try an in- 
vasion of Alaska. The Army, work- 
ing to build up Alaska as a military 
base, decided to develop a new 
source of oil in northwestern Canada. 
The 130-million-dollar Canol project 
at White Horse, near the Alaskan 
border, was the result. 

It is this project that Senator Tru- 
man’s War Investigating Committee 
is now examining. Senator Truman 
and his committee, along with Inte- 
rior Secretary Harold L. Ickes, claim 
that the project has little military 
value since it will not be producing 
fuel until next year. They assert that 
the project was too expensive and 
should not have been undertaken in 
the first place. Mr. Ickes be- 
lieves the half-finished pipe line and 
refinery for aviation gas at White 
Horse should be scrapped immedi- 
ately. 





Tr) 


For the first time in this war, a trained 
dog unit has been used by American 
forces in battle. It happened on 
Bougainville Island in the Solomons, 
when the Marines made their first 
landings. A platoon of 24 dogs—21 
Doberman pinschers and three Ger- 
man shepherds—went into action 
with scout, messenger, and first-aid 
units. Those with the scouting 
parties used their keen sense of 
smell to detect hidden enemy nests. 
Messenger dogs carried information 
from the front lines to rear head- 
quarters. Dogs with the medical 
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corps searched out the wounded and 
brought help to them, 
7 * * 

Secretary of War Stimson reports that 
America’s military strength today is 
almost double that which brought 
victory in 1918. Twenty-five years 
ago, the Army had 4,057,101 officers 
and men, with 2,086,000 overseas. 
The 1943 American Army is nearing 
a total of 7,700,000 officers and men. 
By the end of the year, 2,500,000 of 
them will be serving overseas. 


* * * 


The Army’s postal service has made a 
rural free delivery route of the Pa- 
cific war theater. About 17,000,000 
letters reach men at 15 scattered 
bases every month. The service is as 
fast as it is efficient—mail has been 
delivered to men in foxholes in the 
Pacific eight days after it left the 
midwestern states. 
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Inflation Threat 
Faces Americans 


(Concluded from page 1) 


comes which the people as a whole 
are receiving for full employment, 
is the central fact. It is to relieve 
the pressure which this total income 
is placing upon prices that measures 
have been taken and others advo- 
cated to drain off some of these excess 
dollars; measures such as heavier 
taxes, increased sales of war bonds, 
and many others. 

It is our purpose in this article 
to consider not the causes of inflation 
but its effects upon various classes of 
the population and upon the nation 
as a whole. To be forewarned of the 
dangers of inflation is to be forearmed 
to combat it. It is the responsibility 
not only of our national political 
leaders but also of the individual 
citizen to insist upon safeguards 
against this possible tragedy of 
wild inflation. 


Effects Now Felt 


However mysterious the causes of 
inflation may appear to the average 
citizen, its results are a simple matter. 
Every housewife has already had a 
taste of it. It has been most apparent 
in the price she has had to pay for 
food, because food prices have risen 
nearly 50 per cent above their pre- 
war levels. If you live in a city, 
you may have discovered that you 
can afford only one egg for break- 
fast instead of the customary two. 
Perhaps you have bacon less often 
than formerly, and many other foods, 
even though you have sufficient 
ration points to buy it. 

Millions of American households 
have been obliged to alter their eat- 
ing habits not so much as a result of 
rationing as of the higher cost of 
foods of most kinds. They have had 
to change their buying habits of 
clothing, either by buying fewer 
articles of clothing or by selecting an 
inferior quality. Thus the pinch of 
inflation is already being felt in many 
an American household. 

Those who first feel the effects of 
inflation are those whose incomes re- 
main stationary during a period of 
rising prices. These families—and 
they are many millions in number— 
must stretch their dollars farther, for 
the same number of dollars will no 
longer buy the same amount of food 
and clothing and other necessities of 
life. 

Despite the millions of families 
whose incomes are higher now than 
before the war (those who 
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aries. They constitute the largest 
single group to suffer the immediate 
effects of inflation. 

Another large section of the popu- 
lation which is feeling the pinch of 
rising prices are those millions of 
wives and families of servicemen 
whose sole or principal source of in- 
come is the dependency checks which 
they receive from the government. 
Congress has provided that the de- 
pendents of men in the armed serv- 
ices of the country shall be taken 
care of by the government. It. has 
not provided that they shall live 
luxuriously, and the allotments given 
them are large enough to take care 
of their barest needs. It is not diffi- 
cult to see how serious will become 
the plight of these servicemen’s de- 
pendents if the cost of living contin- 
ues to rise. 


Savings Decrease in Value 

There are millions of elderly people 
in the country who depend entirely 
upon fixed incomes who suffer im- 
mediately from inflation. Among 
them are those, too old to work, who 
receive pensions from the govern- 
ment or payments from the Social 
Security funds into which they have 
contributed funds during their years 
of work. The incomes of most of 
these elderly people is so small as to 
allow for no margin to take care of 
an increase in the cost of everything 
they must buy. 

In addition to the immediate effects 





have taken jobs in war 
industries, those who have 
had increases in pay), 
there are other millions 
whose incomes are little, 
if any, higher today than 
they were before the war. 
There are the great masses 
of workers in stores and 
offices, clerks and - sales- 
men, teachers, librarians, 
farm laborers, most of 
them not belonging to 
labor unions, who are 
earning about the same to- 
day as they were before 
the war began and prices 
started rising. It is esti- 
mated that between 
15,000,000 and 18,000,000 
breadwinners fall into the 
category of those who have 
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received little or no in- 
crease in wages and sal- 
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of inflation, there are numerous long- 
range effects of an equally serious 
nature. All persons who have put 
money in savings banks, life insur- 
ance, war bonds, and other invest- 
ments—and this includes an over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people—would suffer personal dis- 
aster as a result of a wild inflation. 


People who have spent a lifetime 


saving up a thousand dollars or two, 
or even more, would find their sav- 
ings vanish in thin air by inflation. 
They might well receive $25 or $50 
or $100 for the war bond they had 
bought, but prices, if they continue 
to rise, would be so high that the $25 
or $50 or $100 would buy only half, 
or a third, or a tenth, or even a 
twentieth as much as they would 
have bought at the time the bonds 
were purchased. 

A continuation of the inflationary 
trend will greatly add to the total 
cost of the war itself. Rising prices 
mean that the government will have 
to pay more for every ship it builds, 
for every gun, every tank, every 
plane; for every gallon of gasoline, 
for every meal it gives to the soldiers 
and sailors. The national debt itself, 
already a staggering load for the 
present and future generations to 
carry, will be greatly increased. 
Runaway inflation would doubtless 
lead to national bankruptcy. 

The people of Europe are far more 
familiar with the dire effects of wild 
inflation than are the American peo- 
ple. Although we have had sub- 
stantial price rises in the past, espe- 
cially during and following periods of 
war, they have never—with the ex- 
ception of the period following the 
Revolutionary War—become so vio- 
lent as to cause disastrous disloca- 
tions. The Civil War and First World 
War were followed by periods of 
moderate inflation. After the First 
World War, for example, prices of 
most items of living more than 
doubled and the “high cost of living” 
was one of the major complaints of 
Americans during that period. 

In Europe prices in many countries 
got almost completely out of control 
following the war. The most serious 
inflation in modern history occurred 
in Germany, reaching its peak in 
1923. Then prices reached such fan- 
tastic levels as to become almost in- 
calculable. In January, 1923, the cost 
of living had advanced 1,100 times 
over the 1913 level. Wages, mean- 
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while, had mounted only 500 times. 
By the end of the year, the wage of 
metal workers in Germany averaged 
30,000,000,000,000 marks a week, but 
even these trillions would buy only 
70 per cent as much of anything as 
the average pay of 36 marks would 
buy in 1913. In a few hours, the 
mark depreciated so rapidly that 
complete chaos reigned. 


Millions Ruined 


Whole sections of the German pop- 
ulation were ruined by the inflation 
of the early twenties. . Those who had 
invested their money in government 
bonds lost their savings. Money had 
lost all meaning and all value. Only 
those who were able to hold on to 
tangible property—to land and build- 
ings and homes—escaped the ravages 
of the German inflation. 

In other European countries, the 
inflationary movements were less vio- 
lent than in Germany. But millions 
upon millions of persons suffered 
great hardships as a result of the 
violent upward swings in prices. 
Many of them were completely 
ruined. The terrific economic dis- 
locations caused by the postwar 
inflation were at least partially re- 
sponsible for the unrest and discon- 
tent which made possible the rise of 
Hitler and his Nazi party. 

Of course, it does not appear likely 
that the United States will suffer an 
uncontrolled inflation comparable to 
that through which Germany passed. 
There is danger, however, that prices 
will continue to advance and that 
serious dislocations will result from 
the trend. There is, indeed, the pos- 
sibility that, unless effective brakes 
are applied in time, runaway prices 
may come. 

The individual citizen in the United 
States has a great responsibility in 
curbing the inflationary trend. He 
himself can help apply the brakes by 
refusing to bid up prices, by sup- 
porting the controls which have been 
applied, and by investing all money, 
above that needed for bare necessi- 
ties, in war bonds and stamps. More 
important, he can and should support 
his representatives in Congress who 
are attempting to stem the tide and 
oppose those who are yielding to 
pressures from whatever selfish 
groups. The nation will be saved 
from the ravages of inflation only if 
the national interest is placed above 
that of any individual or group. 
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Allies Discuss 
Future of Reich 


(Concluded from page 3) 


lems, would we not soon get tired of 
the job of acting as policeman in 
Europe? 


This is not to say that the great 


Allies might not stand together and 
enforce peace upon the Germans if 
they were obliged to do so. But that 
would not be a happy solution to the 
problems today facing the world. 
Such would be a future toward which 
we do not now like to look. It is, 
therefore, highly important to the fu- 
ture peace and order of the world 
that the Germans themselves be in- 
duced to establish an anti-Nazi, anti- 
militaristic government and support 
it. We can at least help them to 
establish such a government. It is 
certainly worth while to make the 
effort. 


After First World War 


After the First World War, the 
democratic, antimilitaristic parties 
had a majority of the votes of the 
German people until the depression 
came. The conditions in Germany 
were then very bad. Hitler and other 
nationalists made great promises 
about restoring German prosperity 
and bringing back the power of the 
German nation. It should be em- 
phasized that the Nazis laid as much 
stress upon their purpose to give the 
people employment and to solve the 
economic problems of the nation as 
upon the promise to restore the coun- 
try’s military power. Under these 
circumstances, the influence of the 
democratic parties declined, though 
up to the time that he took charge 
of the government, Hitler was not 
able to secure a majority of the votes 
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GERMAN GENERAL ON PARADE. One of the principal objectives of the United Nations will be to destroy forever the power of the German 


militarists. 


every attempt is being made to put 
the new government of Germany on 
its feet, the victorious Allies will 
take no chances. They will disarm 
Germany without promising, as the 
Allies did after the First World War, 
that the Allied Powers will disarm. 
A disarmament by the victors will 
probably come when peace is securely 
restored, but German disarmament 
will come at once and will be definite 
and complete. Until a general fed- 
eration or league of nations is estab- 
lished (if such an organization is 
established at all), a commission es- 
tablished by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia will see to it 
that the Germans stay disarmed. 
The Allies will be determined not 
to make the mistake this time that 
they made after the First World War. 
At that time, Germany was effectively 
disarmed, but the Allies had no good 
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CAN THE GERMANS BE RE-EDUCATED along peaceful, democratic lines? Above are the build- 


ings of the University of Freiburg. 


of the German people for himself or 
for his cause. 

These figures do not prove that the 
Germans will remain democratic and 
peaceful over a: long period of .years, 
but they indicate that this might hap- 
pen, or at least that the hope that 
it will happen is not wholly without 
foundation. 

Will the Germans be forced to dis- 
arm and remain disarmed? Undoubt- 
edly this will happen. The Atlantic 
Charter declares that our enemies 
shall be disarmed when the war is 
Over. Allied leaders are unanimous 
M support of that policy. Even though 


plan for seeing to it that she did not 
rearm. When, after a few years, the 
Germans began to rearm, the Allies 
did nothing about it. The United 
States stood completely aside and 
took no part whatever in settling the 
problem. The French and English 
quarreled among themselves as to 
what should be done, and finally 
stood weakly by while Germany re- 
armed, becoming stronger than she 
was when she started the First World 
War in 1914. 

The trouble here was not that the 
Germans rearmed secretly. They did 
it openly. The whole world knew 


what was happening. The Germans 
made no effort to conceal it. The 
trouble was with the weakness of 
Allied policy. 

If German arming is to be pre- 
vented in the future, Great Britain, 
Russia, and the United States must all 
be willing to assume responsibility 
for the task of stopping German re- 
armament at the very outset, 


Into Separate States? 

Will Germany be destroyed as a 
nation; that is, will she be broken 
up into separate states? Many people 
in the Allied.countries advocate such 
a course. The temptation to break 
up the German nation will be very 
strong, for people everywhere will 
be thinking of the suffering Germany 
has brought to the world. But all 
the consequences of such a course 
will be weighed before action is 
taken. The breaking up of Germany 
into a number of different nations 
would probably not help to make 
Europe orderly and prosperous. It 
would be harder to carry on trade, 
for commerce would have to move 
across national borders. The situ- 
ation in Germany might easily be- 
come similar to that which prevails 
in the Balkans, where trade is ren- 
dered difficult because it is hard to 
carry on across national lines. The 
Balkans have always been poverty- 
stricken, dissatisfied, and disorderly. 
The road to prosperity and hence to 
settled and peaceful conditions is 
probably in the direction of the es- 
tablishment of larger nations or con- 
federations, rather than in breaking 
Europe or any part of it up into 
smaller states. 


Another fact must be taken into 
consideration. If Germany is dis- 
membered, all the Germans—and 
there are nearly 80,000,000 of them 
in Europe—will feel.a sense of griev- 
ance. They will want to unite again 
and restore the German nation. They 
will want to do this by force and 
there will be no peace in Europe ex- 
cept a peace maintained by Russia, 
Britain, and America by force of 
arms. 


Will the Allies give the Germans 
favorable ‘opportunities to trade with 
other nations and to restore their 
industries? Certainly the victors of 
the war will consider the needs of 
the countries Germany has conquered 
before they consider the needs of the 
Germans. They are likely, however, 
to want to establish trade and other 
economic conditions so that the Ger- 
mans can be prosperous again. That 
would probably be the best way to 


help the new democratic government 
in Germany to hold power. If the 
Germans are getting along well, they 
are likely to be satisfied. If their 
standards of living are higher than 
they were in the days of Hitler, the 
new democratic government will be 
popular. 


Will the Germans be required to 
pay reparations or damages for the 
destruction they have wrought in 
other countries during the course of 
the war? It would surely be fair for 
the Germans to do this, if such a plan 
could be worked out. It could not 
be said to be unjust for the Germans 
to restore what they have destroyed. 
But it is very hard to collect repara- 
tions from any nation. The Germans 
could not pay for the damages in gold, 
for they have very little gold. Fur- 
thermore, gold alone does a country 
little good. The United States, for 
example, would not profit by hav- 
ing gold shipped in. We already 
have more gold buried in Kentucky 
than we know what to do with. If 
the Germans are to pay for the 
damage, they will have to make pay- 
ment in goods rather than gold. But 
after the war, they will not have 
much to give. Furthermore, it is 
doubtful whether many of the coun- 
tries would want to have German 
goods shipped in. We in the United 
States would not, for if German goods 
were shipped to this country, they 
would compete with the products 
which are being turned out by our 
own factories. 

In certain countries, Russia, for 
example, it may seem desirable to 
bring in German workmen to restore 
destroyed areas. Some of the Allied 
countries might oppose the bringing 
in of German workers, however. This 
would be true particularly if these 
countries were suffering from un- 
employment. ~ In that case, they 
would want their own people to have 
the jobs of rebuilding. 

Will Germany be given a place of 
equality with other nations in any 
league or confederation of nations 
which may be established after the 
war? That is not an immediate prob- 
lem. Probably most leaders in the 
Allied nations would say that eventu- 
ally Germany should be restored to 
equality among the nations, but that 
this should come only after a number 
of years of probation. The Germans 
must first prove that they can estab- 
lish and maintain a democratic, non- 
militaristic government. They must 
prove that they have given up once 
and for all the idea of dominating 
neighboring nations by force. 
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Facts About Magazines 





The Publications of Time, Incorporated 


NE of the greatest publishing 

-, enterprises in America is that 

earried on in the offices of Time, In- 
corporated. Four different magazines 
—two of them leading weeklies—are 
put out by this giant company. Their 
combined circulation was estimated 
at something over four million two 
years ago. Today it is well past the 
five million mark. 

Life, leader among the nation’s 
weekly picture magazines, contrib- 
utes the largest part of this figure 
with a circulation of 3,876,000. Time 
follows with 1,014,000, and Fortune 
with a total of 178,386. The Archi- 
tectural Forum trails the big three 
with 38,000 readers. 

The history of these publications 
is largely the life story of Henry 
Robinson Luce, 
editor, publisher, 
principal stock- 
holder, and chair- 
man of the board 
of Time, Incor- 
porated. It was he 
who launched all 
of them except the 
Forum, developed 
their distinctive 
type of journal- 
ism, and assured 

their financial success. Today Luce is 

still the guiding force. 

After a childhood spent in China 
where his parents were missionaries, 
Henry R. Luce came to the United 
States when he was 14. While at- 
tending the Hotchkiss School at 
Lakeville, Connecticut, he became 
friendly with another boy named 
Briton Hadden. The two became edi- 
tors of the school paper. 

At Yale, Luce edited the Daily 
News. Upon graduation, he was 
chosen as “most brilliant,” while 
Hadden was dubbed “most likely to 
succeed.”’ A few years later, the two 
friends were reporters on the Balti- 
more News. They began discussing 
an idea which had occurred to them 
in college—the idea of starting a 
news magazine. 

In 1922, they left their jobs and 
began raising money for the new 
venture. After nine months of pro- 
moting, they had $86,000 and a small 
office in New York City’s lower east 
side. In March, 1923, the first issue 
of Time came out. Luce and Hadden 
alternated as editor and business 
manager of the publication, but it 
soon became clear that Luce was best 
as an editor and conversely that 
Hadden did his best work on the 
business staff. 

The policy of Time was and still 
is to tell the major events of the 
week with emphasis on the person- 
alities involved. The formula 
worked, and by 1927, the magazine 
was showing a profit of almost 
$4,000. A year later there was an 
upsurge of circulation, and profits 
were above $125,000. 

On the strength of this success, 
Luce began planning a new maga- 
zine. What he wanted to publish was 
an elaborate, expensive monthly 
magazine for and about successful 

’ businessmen. Just about that time, 
however, the partnership of Luce 
and Hadden was dissolved by the 
sudden death of Hadden. 

In January, 1930, Luce launched 
his businessmen’s magazine. It was 
called Fortune and contained articles 
on banking, agriculture, and several 


Henry R. Luce 


different industries. At that point, 
Time, Incorporated, was also ex- 
panding in other ways. A weekly 
dramatization of important news 
events was introduced to radio lis- 
teners as the “March of Time.” A 
few years later, the first “March of 
Time” newsreel was shown. 

It was 1936 when Life made its 
first appearance. At first it lost 
money, but quickly proved successful 
when certain early advertising prob- 
lems were straightened out. 

“Of the thréé major Luce maga- 
zines, Fortune is probably the one 
which has changed most since it was 
first founded. When it came out in 
1930, it was strictly a businessman’s 
magazine, dealing with technical 
problems of business and industry. 
Today it covers a much wider field. 


The Fortune of 1943 is still written 
primarily for big businessmen, but 
it takes in political and social prob- 
lems along with its discussions of 
purely business matters. A notable 
addition to its schedule of features 
is the Fortune Survey, a _ public 
opinion poll taken at regular inter- 
vals on a wide range of questions. 


Since the beginning of the war, 
Fortune has been divided into three 
major sections called (1) The Job 
Before Us, (2) The Working Front, 


and (3) America and the Future. ~ 


The first section is devoted mainly 
to war problems, both of a political 
nature and of a more technical as- 
pect. Such things as foreign policy 
are readily included, and the prob- 
lems of other nations as they bear 
upon our own efforts are discussed. 


The second section contains three 
or four long features on what the 
United States and other coun- 
tries are actually doing to win 
the war and the coming peace. Here 
again, social and political matters are 
scrutinized along with subjects more 
directly related to the businessman’s 
activities. 

The third section contains one 
article on an American hero—a 
statesman, an inventor, or an artist, 
generally. It also contains several 
discussions of plans for the organiza- 
tion of the postwar world. Here 
scientific prospects for the postwar 
period are also discussed. 

Fortune is one of the most beauti- 
ful of current magazines. A large, 
thick publication, it is printed on 
heavy, fine quality paper. Typog- 
raphy is unusually excellent, and il- 
lustration is without parallel in any 
but magazines devoted strictly to art. 
Photographs and drawings alike are 


reproduced in the pages of Fortune, 


and in many, color is reproduced. - 


More than a third of the pages in 
Fortune are devoted to advertising, 
which forms an important source of 
the magazine’s revenue. It is re- 
ceived by subscription only and is 
priced at 10 dollars a year. 

Although Fortune has expanded 
its range so widely in the last few 
years, Time and Life still surpass ‘it 
in the scope of topics covered. Both 
present the week’s news highlights, 
personality sketches, discussions of 
books, music, movies, and the stage, 
and articles on science and art. 

A typical issue of Life usually con- 
tains about seven news features of 
varying lengths. Pictures tell most 
of the story, but a brief text. is 
usually featured to supplement the 
picture captions. Life ordinarily runs 
two or three longer articles accom- 
panied by pictures, but not predomi- 
nantly picture features. 

At least one “close-up” personal- 
ity sketch of some current news fig- 
ure is a regular Life feature. So are 
sections on the Army and Navy, “War 
Living,” and science. A play or 
movie is reviewed, with pictures and 
captions to give the outline of the 
story. 

From time to time, Life has pre- 
sented colored reproductions of. fa- 
mous paintings, although its illus- 
trations are ordinarily in black and 
white. The magazine has a unique 
correspondence department in which 
readers send “pictures to the editor’ 
as well as letters. 

Time is even more elaborately de- 
partmentalized. Its table of contents 
points to sections on art, education, 
letters, medicine, music, the press, 
radio, religion, and sports, along with 
the more obvious types of news. It 
also devotes a full page to personali- 
ties, summarizing the week’s news 
about well-known people. 

Both Life and Time were highly 
influential in swinging American 
sentiment away from isolationism in 
the period just before the present war 
began. After war began in Europe, 
Henry Luce took several trips abroad. 
He went to Europe, and later to 
China. Returning, he announced 
himself as a firm supporter of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s foreign policies. 

As expressed in these two maga- 


zines, Luce’s views on our role in the 
war were often far ahead of the 


‘President’s in the direction of inter- 
vention. Luce believed that America ' 


could not possibly stay out of war 
once it had begun in Europe, and he 


said .so vigorously through the pages © 
of Life and Time. 

Since the United States has been © 
at war, both of these magazines have 
done distinguished work in battle 
reporting. Life photographers have 
brought fine pictures of most of the © 
dramatic incidents of the war to a = 
great mass of the public. Corre- 
spondents from both publications — 
have followed through with full ex- 
planaticns of progress at the mili- 
tary front. 

Although the publications of Time, © 
Incorporated, have grown so spec- 
tacularly in the last decade, Henry ~ 
Luce still exercises personal control | 
over them. Trends in the editorial 
approach of any one of them are 
direct reflections of the course of his 
own thinking. 

Perhaps the most important phi- 
losophy Luce has expressed relates 
to America’s place in the postwar 
world. Even before we were at war, | 
this idea had been evolved. In the 
spring of 1941, it was summarized in 
a Life editorial called the “American 
Century.” 

Although this was months before 
Pearl Harbor, Luce boldly stated that 
the nation was at war—and not ~ 
merely to defend American territory — 
from ultimate attack. The war, he © 
thought, was to “defend and even to 
promote, encourage, and incite so- 7 
called democratic principles through- 
out the world.” 


To him this meant that America 
must assume the dominant position 


in the postwar world. He saw 
America as “the dynamic center of 
ever-widening spheres of enterprise, 
America as the training center of 
skillful servants of mankind, 
America as the powerhouse of the 
ideals of Freedom and Justice.” He 
went on to predict that this Americar 
leadership would not only better the 
other nations of the world but woul@ 
also bring new wealth to the Ameri- 
can people through the profits 
quired from fresh foreign markets. © 
Mr. Luce’s “American . Cent 
idea has been widely debat 
throughout the country and has be 
sharply criticized by many people 
who feel that Mr. Luce is advocati 
a form of American imperialism 
the postwar period. These 
argue that while the United S 
must indeed play a tremendous 
in preserving peace in the future, thi 
role should consist of cooperati@l 
with other riations and not of exten 
ing its own imperialistic controls % 
the far-flung corners of the world. 
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